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Note to Parents 

ù Опе of the most gratifying ways of bringing 

the precious feeling of closeness to your family 
is sharing the joys of reading with your chil- 
dren. More and more patents are discovering the 
pleasures of a daily Storytime Hour... a time 
for reading aloud to young children, helping 
them develop a lifetime love of books, stimu- 
lating their imagination, enriching their vocabu- 
laries, and teaching them fascinating facts about 
the world around them. 

Read-Aloud books are especially planned for 
the small child who loves to listen to a story— 
and also for the beginning reader who is proud 
of his new talent and wants to show it off for 
your approval. 

You will enjoy reading these stories to your 
. young children. You will enjoy them perhaps 
even more when your child proudly reads the 
stories to you. 
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THE BEAR WITH THE 
SNOOTY SNOUT 


by BILL COPELAND 


a EN A VERY thoughtful bear named 

Bertrand noticed that he could scratch 

a higher mark on a cedar tree than any other 

bear, he became a little too pleased about it. 

*[ must be quite a fellow," Bertrand told 
himself. 

Не spent so much time thinking about it 
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that he began to look over the heads of the 
other bears, not speaking to them, as if he 
were much too good for them. 

As big as he was, Bertrand had to raise his 
snout to look over the heads of some of the 
others. He did it so often that he began to just 
keep his snout in the air as if he were trying 
to sniff a cloud. 

The other bears began to call Bertrand 
“the bear with the snooty snout.” 

Bertrand's snout became so snooty that he 
didn't even recognize the best of his friends. 
When he didn't speak to them, the friends 
just naturally thought that Bertrand didn't 
eare about them. 

Bertrand, the bear with the snooty snout, 
began to lose all his friends. 

Bonnie Brown Bear, who had always liked 
Bertrand, remarked to Sweet Bessie Bear 
over tea and honey, “I don’t know what has 
eome over Bertrand. The dear boy seems to 
be all lost in himself." 

"Its because he ean make the highest 
mark on the cedar tree," Sweet Bessie Bear 
said. “But Bertrand will reach so high some 
day, he'll topple over of his own dizziness, if 
he's not careful." 


Bertrand overheard some of the talk going 
around among the bears, but he paid no at- 
tention. His snooty snout was getting so high 
in the air that he began living in a little 
world all his own . . . à world where no one 
else mattered, he thought. 

One day, Bertrand was walking along the 
creek bank with his snout in the air. He didn't 
look where he was going because he knew the 
trail very well. Besides, he had come to think 
it very important that he never lower his 
head for anything. 

Now, some little cub bears who thought 
Bertrand was very funny had placed a log in 
the path. Since Bertrand had his snooty snout 
in the air, he didn't see the log and he took à 
hard tumble, rolling over and over. 

When he stopped rolling, Bertrand sat and 
looked funny indeed. The eubby bears had a 
merry time laughing at him. It made Ber- 
trand furious. 

“Run home!" he shouted to the cubby 
bears. “Run home before I spank the lot of 
you." 

The rumble like thunder in Bertrand's 
voice made the cubby bears race for their 
homes. Bertrand jumped to his feet and the 
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ground shook as he stomped angrily to his 
favorite cedar tree. He reached up—higher 
than before—and scratched a mark on the 
tree that surely no one could ever reach. 
Having reached higher than ever, Ber- 
trand held his head higher than ever and be- 
came, indeed, the bear with the snooty snout. 
While it wasn't true at all, Bertrand felt 
that everyone laughed at him because of the 
way the eubby bears made him fall. He re- 
fused to look at anyone or to speak to anyone. 
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The only thing Bertrand had hurt in his fall- 
was his pride. 

Because he wasn't speaking to anyone, 
Bertrand didn’t hear the important news that. 
the hunters from the town had come to 
change the location of their traps. Bertrand 
was as good as the next bear at keeping away 
from the sharp, steel jaws of the traps. That 
is, he could keep away from them when he 
knew where they were. 

Perhaps if Bertrand hadn’t kept his snout 
in the air, he would have seen that the traps 
had been moved around. Perhaps if Bertrand 
didn’t have such a snooty snout, he’d have 
talked with one of his friends and heard the 
warning about the way the hunters had 
moved the traps. 

As it was, Bertrand believed that he was 
such a fine fellow he didn’t need anyone else. 
So, as he walked through the woods that day 
with his snooty snout higher than ever, it was 
no wonder he stepped right into the trap. 

“Ka-plow!” went the trap on Bertrand’s 
leg. 

“Yee-ow!” yelled Bertrand. 

What Bertrand didn’t know was that no 
one would hear him, for the other bears were 
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having a pleasant day of picnicking and 
games in a shaded glen quite some distance 
from where Bertrand was trapped. 

Bertrand tried to open the trap and free 
his leg, but even his great strength wasn’t 
enough to unfasten it. 

“Help!” Bertrand cried out in fa great 
booming voice. But no one heard. 

As night came on, Bertrand began to lose 
heart. He was afraid the hunters would come 
and get him before his friends could free 
him. 

Then, as luck would have it, the cubby 
bears who had laughed at Bertrand that day 
сате by on their way home from the outing. 
Bertrand ealled out to them and when they 
saw him, they thought it very funny that the 
great Bertrand should be caught by anything 
as silly as a trap. He begged them for help, 
but they laughed and made fun of him, pa- 
rading before him with their little snouts 
held high. 

“Look at me,” one of them shouted. “I’m 
the bear with the snooty snout.” 

The cubby bears all laughed at that, but 
one of them was a little older than the others 
and he could see that Bertrand was in trouble 
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and that he каз Sorry 2 =e way he had 
acted. The little cubby bear went for help. 
Three big bears, each of them almost as 
strong as Bertrand, came and opened the 
trap for Bertrand. 

Now Bertrand was good at heart and he 
could see that he had been wrong, so he 
thanked them and showed them where he had 
Stored some honey for a special treat. They 
all had a feast and Bertrand was happy 
again, enjoying good things to eat and, best 
of all, having lots of good friends. 

To this day, Bertrand never looked above 
others with a snooty snout again—and also, 
he never looked down on them! 
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THE GREEN-NOSED WHEEP 


by GEORGE P. WINSHIP, JR. 


(JNE a long long time ago, there lived 

a green-nosed wheep, the only wheep 
in the world. He was a big strong wheep with 
a hump like a camel and with six legs, two 
in front, two behind, and two in the middle. 
The only thing strange about him was his 
nose, and that was just a tiny bit green. But 
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he was lonely. He wanted another wheep to 
play with. So he hunted all over the world 
from one place to another, hoping to find one. 
Everywhere he went he would sing in a sad 
voice: 


“1 have no sister. I have no brother. 
1 ат THE wheep; there is no other. 
I cannot rest, I cannot sleep 
Until I find a green-nosed wheep.” 


He tramped across deserts and kicked up 
more dust than any other animal in the world 
(because he had more feet). And he waded 
across rivers and splashed more water than 
any other animal (because he had more 
feet). At night he was tired, and his feet hurt 
more than any other animal’s did. (Why?) 
But he kept on looking. 

He went through the forests, kicking up 
more leaves than any other animal. One eve- 
ning, in a very lonely part of the forest, he 
heard a nightingale singing in a voice even 
sadder than his own. 

The wheep said to himself, *She's lonely, 
too. But what a beautifulsong she sings." He 
clapped with his two front feet and shouted, 
“Tm listening." 
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The nightingale said, “Thank you. Now I 
ean sing happy songs." And the wheep asked 
her whether she had seen any other wheeps 
in that forest. But she said no, she had never 
even heard of a wheep. 

But the green-nosed wheep went on hunt- 
ing. He climbed up and down the mountains, 
until he came upon a little lake. Then he 
heard a noise, “Slap, slap, slap.” 

“Beavers!” said the wheep. "They're slap- 
ping the water with their tails to warn the 
other beavers. They don't know I’m their 
friend. I'll have to ask them if they've seen 
any wheeps lately." 

But when the wheep eame up to the beare 
dam, he found that a flood had broken it 
down. The poor beavers were working hard 
to build it up again. The wheep offered to 
help. The beavers were eutting down trees 
with their sharp teeth. The wheep would 
bite hold of the branches and drag them to 
the hole in the dam. With his six feet he could 
go through swampy plaees and muddy places 
as easily as he could over hard ground, and 
soon he had enough trees to fill the hole in the 
dam. The beavers slapped mud onto the dam 
with their flat tails. Then the wheep tramped 
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it down hard with all his feet. At last the dam 
was finished, stronger than ever. : 
Then the wheep asked the beavers if they 
had seen a wheep he could play with. They 
said, “Хо, we never saw one. But why don't 
you stay with us? We'll play with you." 
But the wheep went on looking all over the 
world for another wheep. One winter day in 
the North he was so cold his nose was almost 
blue. He walked across the snow, leaving 
more tracks than any other animal in the 
world. Suddenly he heard the howling of an- 
gry wolves. There, running toward the wheep 
as fast as he could go, was a scared little rab- 
bit, and four wolves were chasing him. The 
green-nosed wheep stood up on his two front 
feet with all his middle feet and his hind feet 
in the air. (How many feet did he have in the 
air?) | 
The rabbit ran right between his two front 
feet, with the wolves close behind. Then the 
wheep kicked. One hind foot kicked the first 
wolf, and the second hind foot kicked the 
second wolf, and the two middle feet kicked 
the third and fourth wolves, and they all ran 
away and never bothered that rabbit again. 
“Thank you," said the rabbit. “Now, is 
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there, perhaps, something I ean do for you?" 
“Yes,” said the wheep. “That is, if you сап 
tell me where to find another wheep I can 
have for a friend.” 
“Tm your friend,” said the rabbit. "I like 
you. But if you want to see another wheep, 
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the place to look is in Mr. Otter's barbershop. 
I'll show you the way." 

*Well, I do need to have the tufts on my 
ears trimmed," said the wheep, and he fol- 
lowed the rabbit. 

When they came into the barbershop, the 
wheep saw mirrors everywhere. There were 
mirrors on one wall, mirrors on the opposite 
wall, and a mirror that Mr. Otter could hold 
in his hand to show his customers how well 
he had cut their hair. Mr. Otter had him sit 
down in a big shiny chair while he put a sheet 
around his neck. Then he swung the chair 
around so that the wheep looked into one 
mirror and saw himself, and he also saw the 
back of his head in another mirror behind. 
And then he saw another reflection of his 
face. And the back of his head again, and an- 
other face, and another back and another 
face, and so on and on and on. 

“Rabbit,” said the wheep, “I think I’ve 
seen enough wheeps. Let me be your friend, · 
and we will go visit the beavers. 

“We'll hear the nightingale so happy 
And the beavers’ tails so slappy. 
From me yow ll never hear a peep 
About another green-nosed wheep!”’ 
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TOO HOT FOR JULIUS 


by BLANCHE BOSHINSKI 


NA TEW! It was a hot day. It was so hot 
that Julius hadn't even sat up to beg 
for a peanut. | 
“Oh, my,” Julius said, shaking his head in 
polar-bear fashion, “even my bath water is 
warm." 
Up and down Julius paced on the rocks of 
his cage in the zoo. Then suddenly he made 
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his big discovery. The gate was unlatched. 
In a very dignified manner Julius nudged it 
open with his nose and stepped out into the 
freedom of the park. | 

As he walked down the paths, he passed 
several people sitting on benches fanning 
themselves. They stared at Julius. 

“Its sure hot today," they said. 

Julius ambled along, with thoughts like: | 
why can’t I shed my heavy coat; why is the 
walk so hot it burns my feet; where can I get | 
a cool drink? Then he smelled a breath of cool 
air. It came from outside the park. Julius al- 
most hurried through the gate and toward 
the refreshing smell. 

The coolness eame from Mike's ice truck 
parked across the street. With a sigh Julius 
climbed into the back of the truck and 
stretched out across the cakes of ice. He was 
fast asleep when Mike came out of the house ` 
whistling to himself. 

Mike swung himself up into the cab, 
ground the gears, and they leaped ahead to 
another part of town. 

When Mike came around the truck to pick 
up his next piece of ice, all he found was a 
Sleeping bear in a puddle of water. 
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“Get out of there,” Mike shouted. A 


up an old broom and tried to sweep Julius out 
of the truck. Julius didn't like to be swept at, 
so he climbed out, put his nose in the air and 
sniffed right in Mike's face. 

Around the next corner, the sight of a 
butcher shop made Julius realize how hungry 
he was. He walked into the shop. The buteher 
blinked twice and remarked to a customer, 
“It’s sure hot today." 

When the butcher went into the refrigera- 
tor room, Julius walked in behind him. The 
butcher left, but Julius stayed. It was com- 
fortable in there. Julius ate a string of 
wieners, two smoked hams, and a leg of lamb 
before the butcher returned. 

"What's going on in here?" the butcher 
shouted angrily. 

Julius didn't like to be shouted at, so he 
licked his chops, took another deep breath of 
the cool air, and walked out. 

Julius walked and walked and finally he 
Saw a tree. Sitting on the curb in the shade 
of the tree was a little boy. Julius lumbered 
over and sat down beside him. 

“Its sure hot today," Julius said to start 
conversation. 
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The little boy scooted over so Julius would 
have more shade. 

“Tm going home,” the little boy said. «Тев 
eooler inside. Do you want to come?" 

Julius would go anyplace if it were cooler. 
He followed the little boy up to the corner, 
down the block, past the drugstore and up 
two flights of stairs. 

They went inside and through the living 
room into the little boy's room. 

*Who do you have with you?" ealled the 
little boy's mother from the next room. 

“A polar bear," he replied. “It’s too hot 
outside." 

Before long Daddy eame home. “Where is 
our little boy?" he asked, looking around the 
room. 

*He's in his room. He says he has a polar 
bear with him." 

*Yes, it's sure been hot today," remarked - 
Daddy, pulling off his tie. 

Julius had a good night's sleep in front of 
the fan in the little boy's room. When he 
woke up in the morning he shook the little 
. boy's bed. *Do you have any peanuts?" 
The little boy rubbed the sleep out of his 
` eyes and shook his head. “Хо! And I think 
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you had better go back to the zoo," he said. 

“T think so, too," answered Julius. “As 
soon as I have had a nice cool bath." 

Once while Julius was in the tub the little 
boy's mother stuck her head in the bathroom. 
“Oh, excuse me,” she said, hastily shutting 
the door. To her husband she sighed, “It was 
sure hot yesterday.” 

After the little boy had breakfast he took 
Julius back down the two flights of steps, 
past the drugstore and up the street. People 
began to scream and run. It was not nearly as 
hot as it had been yesterday. 

At the zoo gates, men rushed out with 
ropes. They led Julius back to his cage and 
gave the little boy a big stack of money for 
returning Julius. 

The little boy went to Julius’ cage and 
peeked through the bars. “I don’t think you 
had better come out again.” 

“No. I guess not,” Julius said sady. 
“Everyone shouts at me. My nerves can’t 
stand it." 

“What should I do with the money?" in- 
quired the little boy. 

Julius said he didn't know much about 
money, so the little boy bought Mike a new 
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load of ice and the butcher a string of 
wieners, two smoked hams, and a leg of lamb. 
With the rest of the money he bought pea- 
nuts. Every Saturday afternoon he took a 
bag of them to Julius. And no matter how 
hot it was, the little boy always made Julius 
sit up and beg for them. 
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THE BINGITY-BANGITY 
SCHOOL BUS 


by FLEUR CONKLING 


WITH a bingity-bang like a thousand tin 
eans, Busby the old school bus came 
rattling down the road. He rolled over the 
hill to the schoolhouse, and Joe the driver 
braked him to a screeching stop. 
At the school crossing the policeman held 
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up his hand and stopped all traffic. The chil- 
dren climbed out of the bus and hurried into 
school. 

“That old bus sounds as if he’s falling 
apart,” the policeman called to Joe. 

Joe slid out of the sagging leather seat and 
talked to the policeman. 

“Busby’s ready for the junk yard," he 
agreed, “but this town will never fix him up 
until people find him seattered all along the 
road some morning." | 
~. The policeman shook his red head and 

laughed. 

But Busby didn’t laugh at all. 

“So that’s what they think of me,” he 
thought. “Maybe even the children are 
ashamed of me. I know how terrible I look. 
Yellow paint all dingy. Fenders all crumpled. 
Seats all cracked and torn . . .” 

Tears misted Busby's windshield eyes and 
he drooped his fenders in despair. But only 
for a moment. Busby had lots of spirit. — 

*Ready for the junk yard!" he sizzled. 
“Not me! I know what I'll do. PlI—I'll run 
away!" 

At that moment the teacher looked out the 
sehoolhouse window. 
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“Goodness gracious!" she exclaimed, wip- 
ing her glasses excitedly. “What is happen- 
ing to the old school bus? He’s fairly spinning 
around!” 

The children in the schoolroom ran to the 
window. 

“Took! Look!" they shouted. “Busby is 
running away!" 

That’s just exactly what Busby did. It 
wasn’t hard to get going, as he was parked 
on a little hill. With a terrific spurt he leaped 
forward and started rolling down the hill. 

Joe the driver was startled. “Maybe I 
didn’t set those brakes!” he shouted to the 
policeman, and dashed down the hill after 
Busby. 

But the old bus was way, way ahead of 
him. Joe couldn’t catch him. 

The policeman, who never before had seen 
a school bus run away, raced to the corner 
drugstore and called police headquarters. Не 
talked quickly into the phone: “School bus 
running away! Last seen on hill by school- 
house. Headed toward highway. Send motor 
police!" 

Busby flashed down the hill and whirled 
around a corner on two wheels. 
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With a bingity-bang like a thousand tin 
cans, he leaped along the highway. 

He went so fast that the wind billowed un- 
der his fenders and suddenly he had the 
wildest feeling—as if he were rising right off 
the ground. 

Busby began to feel wonderful. “If I 
flipped my fenders just a little bit higher," 
he thought, “maybe Га fly way up into the 
air!" 

With a reckless heave, he flipped his fend- 
ers out quite straight. Just then he rounded 
a curve toward a big bridge. 

“T really am flying,” Busby chortled. “I can 
see everything in the town from here.” 

He saw Joe the driver puffing and panting 
down the hill. He saw the policeman talking 
to a crowd of excited men at the corner near 
the drugstore. He saw a whole army of motor 
police whizzing down the middle of the street. 
And he saw the teacher and the children 
pouring out of the schoolhouse. 

“Ah!” said Busby. “The children are wav- 
ing good-by to me. Well, I'll wave to them, 
too. I always did love the children." 

Just then he sailed past the big bridge and 
over another curve in the road. “Good-by! 
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Good-by!” he waved back, flipping his 
fenders. 

That was a terrible mistake. His fenders 
drooped too much to keep him sailing along. 
Furiously the wind butted against him, and 
suddenly he pitched over a steep bank and 
turned a couple of somersaults. 

Round and round like a pinwheel he spun, 
and finally landed, right side up, in the mid- 
dle of a field of feathery goldenrod. 

The fall shook him up dreadfully. Trem- 
bling and weak, he lay all of a twittery-shake 
among the bright flowers. The gasoline in his 
tummy made a horrible boiling noise. The 
noise was so loud that he shook all over with 
fright. 

“Chuggity-chug,” he groaned. “I know ГП 
never see the children again.” Great tears 
gushed from his windshield eyes. 

But Busby didn’t realize how much the 
children loved him. He had carried them to 
school through the wind and the rain and the 
snow. They could always count on Busby. He 
had been their friend for a long, long time. 

He did not know that the children had 
rushed home to their parents. 

“Busby ran away!” they cried. “He ran 
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down the long hill—along the highway— 
down the other hill—and over the bridge." 

*He flew faster than a jet plane— faster 
than a rocket. Now he's gone!" 

*Busby gone!" exclaimed all the fathers 
and mothers. *How will you children ride to 
school? Whatever will we do without Busby?" 
- Finally, someone said, “Let’s go see the 
Chief of Police. He MUST help us find our old 
school bus.” 

The Chief of Police was worried. His red 
face grew redder and his straight, bushy hair 
stood up straighter. 

“What more can I do?” he pleaded. “I’ve 
sent out all the motor police. If they can’t find 
Busby, who can?" 

*We can!" shouted the children, tugging 
at his coat. “Please—please let us come and 
help you!" 

So everyone hurried down the long hill— 
along the highway—down the other hill to 
the bridge—around the curve in the road to 
- the steep bank—and finally they eame to the 
field of feathery goldenrod. 

At that moment, Busby was groaning in 
loud distress. Of course, the motor police 
couldn’t hear him when they whizzed by, 
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because their motors drowned out his noise. 

But the children heard him. 

* What is that?" they cried, cupping their 
hands to their ears. “It sounds just like 
Busby!" 

Quickly they slid down the bank and ran 
out into the middle of the field, and their 
fathers and mothers and Joe and the Chief 
of Police came after them. 

“Here he is!" the children shouted. “Good 
old Busby!” 

Joyously they crowded around him. They 
patted him and wiped the tears from his 
windshield eyes. “Good old Busby,” they mur- 
mured. 

“Good old Busby!” echoed all the mothers. 
“Whatever would we do without him?" 

“He is a good old bus,” agreed the fathers. 
“Listen! His motor’s still running!” 

“Hummmmm!” said the Chief of Police. 
“That’s right. Motor’s still running. He’s a 
wonderful old bus. All he needs is a little fix- 
ing up and he'll be as good as new. Let's have 
a town meeting! Let's see if this town will 
vote to give Busby a new paint job, fix up 
that motor, get those fenders straightened 
out,and .. ." 
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* And some shiny, new leather seats!" cried 
. the children. 


Everyone came to the town meeting. When | 


the question was asked: "Shall we make 
Busby as good as new?" everyone shouted, 
“Yes, yes, yes!” 

Тһе wrecking car came and towed Busby 
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from the field of feathery goldenrod to a 
great big garage. 

Mechanics jacked him up comfortably 
They tinkered with his engine, ground his 
valves, relined his brakes, and hammered on 
a whole new set of tires. 

Upholsterers bustled around with shiny 
new leather and covered his cracked and torn 
seats. 

Painters came with their spray guns filled 
with bright orange paint. 

Soon Busby, shining like a marigold in the 
sun, was a wonderful sight to behold. Every- 
one in town tossed his hat in the air and 
cheered. ; 

“Hurrah!” they shouted. “Hurrah for 
Busby, the old school bus!” 

Today, Busby spins joyfully over the top of 
the hill when he carries the children to school. 
Proudly Joe the driver waves his hand to the 
policeman. And proudly the policeman holds 
up his hand to stop all traffic and give Busby 
the right of way. 

There’s a twinkle in Busby’s windshield 
eyes, and his motor purrs like a kitten. 

“Never again," he hums gaily, “will I go 
bingity-bang like a thousand tin cans!” 
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GROWL BEAR 
by LISA PETERS 


SEE not long ago, there was a big old 

bear who thought he was the most im- 
portant animal in the woods. He would walk 
around all day with his big barrel chest stuck 
out, growling “Rrwoof! Rrwoof!" in a deep 
rumbly voice, and laughing to himself in a 
deep, deep laugh. He amused himself all day 
long by annoying all the smaller animals. 
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One morning after a good night's sleep, 
the big bear yawned a big yawn, stretched 


his big legs, and set out to find some small 


animals to annoy. He spied a little gray squir- 
rel, so he growled as loud as he could, and 


. then laughed his deep, deep laugh. The little 


squirrel almost jumped out of his bushy tail 
with fright, and ran for the nearest tree. 

Then the big old bear lumbered down to 
the lake. There he saw a family of ducks fish- 
ing for their breakfast. The big bear quietly 
walked to the edge of the lake, and just as the 
dueks were coming out of the water with 
their fish, he let out a loud growl, “Rrwoof! 
Rrwoof!” and splashed the water with his 
paws. The ducks dropped their fish and swam 
away as fast as they could. The big old bear 
reached down, picked up the fish, and had a 
fine breakfast. 

After breakfast he sat down to rest under 
a shady tree. Two little rabbits hopped by 
with some juicy, crunchy carrots they were 


. taking home to eat. The big old bear quietly 


pieked up some twigs, and then with a loud 
growl snapped them in two. The two little 
rabbits thought the farmer was chasing 
them, so they dropped their carrots and | 
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hopped off. The big old bear stuck out his 
barrel chest, and laughed and laughed. Then 
he ate the carrots, of course. | 

As the big old bear trundled along trying 
to think of new ways to tease little animals, 
he eame upon a field mouse sleeping in the 
sun. He sneaked up to the mouse, and slapped 
his big paw right on the mouse's tail. 
"Squeek, squeek," cried the poor, little 
mouse. The big bear let go of the mouse's 
tail, and laughed and laughed as the mouse 
ran off as fast as he could. The big old bear 
walked off proudly, sticking out his big barrel 
chest. 

The big old bear was getting tired. He 
walked around looking for a nice, soft, cool 
place to sleep. He saw a big, shady tree, and 
there under the tree was a deer, fast asleep. 
The big old bear stuck out his big barrel 
€hest, and then he started to climb the tree. 
When he got to the top of the tree, he took a 
big deep breath, and then he growled as loud 
as he could. He growled so loud that even 
the little animals at the other end of the 
woods heard him. The deer woke up, terribly 
frightened by the noise, and ran off into the 
woods. The big old bear was very pleased 
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. with himself. He climbed down, and went to 
sleep under the big, shady tree. 

Just before dark, the big old bear woke up. 
He was very hungry, so he started to look 
around for something to eat. Right there in a 
hole in the tree he found some big fat nuts. 
He knew they belonged to the little gray 
squirrel, but that didn't stop the big old bear. 
He grabbed a paw full and sat down under 
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the tree again to eat them. He tried one nut, 
but it was too hard. He tried another nut, but 
that was too hard, too. He decided that he 
didn't like nuts after all, so he threw the 
whole paw full away. 

At that moment, a little weasel came walk- 
ing by with a nice fresh fish in his mouth. 
“Aha,” thought the big old bear. “There is 
my supper.” He stood up, stuck out his big 
barrel chest, and gave a great loud growl. 
The little weasel was so frightened he 
dropped the fish and ran. And the big old 
bear had the nice fresh fish for his supper. 

Now by this time, all the little animals in | 
the woods were getting tired of the big old 
bear’s antics. That night they all had a meet- 
ing behind a big rock in the woods, because 
they had to find a way to stop the big bear 
from teasing and annoying them. After a 
long meeting, they decided that the bees were 
the only ones who could frighten the big 
bear. All the little animals went to visit the 
bees who lived in their beehive, and they 
told the bees what had happened. The bees 
listened to their story, and agreed to help 
them. The bees said that they would lay a 
trail of honey from the big bear’s cave to 
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their beehive, and when the big old bear 
smelled it and tried to follow the trail to the 
beehive—bang! they would fix the big old 
bear. 

The next morning all the little animals hid 
near the beehive, and waited for the big bear 
to come. 

When the big old bear woke up, he yawned 
a big yawn, stretched out his big legs, stuck 
out his big barrel chest, growled at the near- 
est squirrel, and then off he went to find some 
breakfast. Suddenly he smelled the honey! 

Now it just so happened that honey was 
exaetly what the big old bear wanted for his 
breakfast that morning. Off he tramped, fol- 
lowing the smell of the honey. When he came 
to the beehive he started to lick the honey. 
‘And just then all the bees rushed out of the 
beehive with a great swoosh, and zoomed 
right at the big old bear! : 

They eame at him from all directions, so 
that the big bear didn't know which way to 
turn. He started to run into the woods, and 
then all the little animals rushed out from all 
their hiding places, and started to chase him, 
too. What a sight that was! Hundreds of bees 
were buzzing all around the big old bear, and 
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dozens of little animals were yelping at his 
heels. 

The big old bear never ran so fast in his 
life, and his big barrel chest wasn't sticking 
out this time. He was so upset that he didn't 
even look where he was going and he stum- 
bled on a big rock. Down went the big bear, 
and he rolled over and over, and splash! right 
into the lake he went. 

All the little animals stood on the shore and 
laughed and laughed watching the big bear 
duck his head under the water trying to get 
away from the bees that were circling and 
buzzing around his head. 

Before the bees would leave him alone, the 
big old bear had to promise all the little ani- 
mals that he would never annoy them again. 
He waited until it was dark, and then he came 
out of the lake. By that time he was cold and 
wet and hungry. He caught his own fish for 
supper, and then he went to sleep. 

From that day on you can be sure that the 
big old bear never bothered any animal 
smaller than himself. But he still walks 
around with his big barrel chest stuck out, 
thinking he is the most important animal in 
all of the woods. 
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THE SURPRISE PARTY 


by CROSBY NEWELL 


МАМА МОРРЕТ was baking. She baked 

cookies and tarts and cakes and bis- 
cuits every week for her large family. And 
every baking day, she told the seven little 
rag-doll Moppets to run outside and play. 
And that’s just what she did on this baking 
day. “Shoo,” she said to her children. “Shoo 
outside until I finish baking." 
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Cozy and Sassy visited Mrs. Robin for a 
while. 

*Mama is baking," they told Mrs. Robin, 
“and we're not to bother her." They stayed a 
few minutes longer and then they skipped 
away through the trees. 

“The Moppets are having a party," Mrs. 
Robin told Mr. Robin. “Mrs. Moppet is bak- 
ing, and you know what that means.” 

*We've never thanked Mrs. Moppet for the 
tidbits she leaves on the window sill for us,” 
Mr. Robin said. “This is a splendid time to do 
80." 

Mrs. Robin agreed and they dressed in 
their best clothes and started out for the 
Moppet house. 

Buteh and Snub wandered down to the 
pond to sail their boat, and got into a con- 
versation with Mrs. Duck and her ducklings. 

*Mama's baking today," said Butch. 

“And we're not allowed to pester,” said 
Snub. 

“How nice,” said Mrs. Duck. “The baking, 
I mean!” she added, paddling off across the 
pond. 

“Му,” she thought to herself, “Mrs. Mop- 
pet is baking—that must mean a party. I 
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wonder if this isn't a good time to take the 
children to call." So she dressed them care- 
fully, and off they started for the Moppets' 
house. 
Punkin and Tildy went over to play leap- 
frog with the rabbit children. 
“Mama is baking today," Punkin an- 
nounced. 
* And we're not to get in the way," said 
Tildy, landing with a thump on the grass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rabbit looked up. It sounded 
like the Moppets were having a party. 
“Of course we wouldn't dream—" began 
Mrs. Rabbit. 
* ОҒ going without an invitation," said 
: Mr. Rabbit. “Still, its months since we've 
visited the Moppets. I wonder if we couldn't 
just drop in this afternoon?" And with that 
Mr. Rabbit leaped to his feet. 
"Come, children,” called Mrs. Rabbit. 
“Time to clean up.” 
Muffin and Bear were sharing a small pot 
of honey. 
“Mama’s baking today," Muffin explained. 
“бо I eame over to visit." 
Bear dipped à paw in the honey pot and 
wiggled his nose at the thought of baking. 
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It could mean only one thing—a party! And 
a party meant all sorts of lovely things to eat. 
Still, it wasn't polite to go to a party without 
an invitation. Suddenly, Bear brightened. He 
had an idea! 

“Allow me to see you home, my dear,” he 
said to Muffin. “Just give me a moment." He 
disappeared into his house and soon he eame 
out wearing a handsome new tie and a top 
hat! Muffin was very much impressed. 


They strolled through the woods toward 
the Moppet house. Down by the pond they 
met Mrs. Duck and the six little ducks walk- 
ing in the same direction. They were all 
wearing their best hats! 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Duck," sang out 
Bear, tipping his hat. And he thought to him- 
self, “Now where are they going all dressed 
up? I wonder if they received an invitation to 
the party and I didn’t.” 

“Good afternoon," quaeked Mrs. Duck, 
noticing Bear's top hat. “Now I wonder 
where he's going in his Sunday best," she 
thought to herself. “Could it be that he re- 
ceived an invitation to the party and we 
didn’t get one?” 

Muffin and Bear strolled on, and Mrs. Duck 
and the six little ducks waddled along behind 
them. Not far beyond the rabbits’ house, they 
met Mr. and Mrs. Rabbit and the three little 
rabbits, all looking very partyish, indeed. 

“Т do declare,” thought Mrs. Rabbit. “Mrs. 
Moppet seems ір Base invited everyone to the 
party except us." 

Bear walked on, holding Muffin's land: 
. Mrs. Duck and the six little ducks waddled 
along behind them, and Mr. and Mrs. Rabbit 
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and the three little rabbits scampered along 
behind the ducks. 

Up a hill and down a hill they went. Just 
beyond the big oak tree they saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Robin ahead of them. 

“Well!” said Mrs. Robin to her husband as 
she turned and saw the group. “Everyone is 
certainly dressed for a party! Do you suppose 
we were the only ones who didn't get an invi- 
tation?" Mr. and Mrs. Robin hopped along at 
the end of the line and on they went toward 
the Moppets'. Tt was really quite a parade. 

When Butch and Snub and Cozy and Tildy 
joined the line, it made the parade even 
bigger. And when Sassy and Punkin saw 
everyone coming, it looked like the biggest 
parade they'd ever seen and they ran to let 
Mama know. 

When Mrs. Moppet looked out, she was 
sure it was the very longest and biggest pa- 
rade in the world. 

“Goodness,” she whispered to the two little 
girls, *did any of you children invite them for 
a visit?" 

"Oh, no, Mama," they both said and, in- 
deed, they told the truth. 

“Well,” said Mrs, Moppet, "it's a good 
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thing I baked today. I can’t imagine why they 
all eame at once, but it is nice to see them." 
And she welcomed them with a smile. 
Everyone settled down comfortably. 
*Doesn't look much like a party to me,” 
whispered Mrs. Robin to Mr. Robin, “though 
I do smell spice cookies." 
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“Could we have been mistaken?" Mr. Rab- 
bit mumbled to his wife. But the three little 
rabbits sniffed the air and just knew they 
smelled fresh gingerbread. 

*[ can’t imagine,” thought Mrs. Duck, 
looking around, “how I could have misunder- 
stood. There's not a thing in sight that looks 
like a party." 
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Bear was thoroughly put out. “It is quite 
evident that the Moppets are not having a 
party. And yet I'm sure I do smell honey 
eake." And he sniffed. 

And just when everyone was feeling most 
disappointed, Mrs. Moppet and the seven 
little Moppets eame in earrying trays of 
cookies and cakes and a large pitcher of 
lemonade. 

“Your visit is such a пісе surprise—" Mrs. 
Moppet started to say when everyone cried 
out: 

“Surprise! Why, that’s it! It's a surprise 
party!" 

And Bear passed the honey cake, and the 
six little ducks ate every last crumb of the - 

. sugar tarts, and Mr. and Mrs. Robin shared 

ати loaf with Mrs. Duck, and Mr. and Mrs. 

Rabbit ate a three-layer cake without any 
help at all, and the three little rabbits divided 
the gingerbread, and everyone was happy. 

And when the last crumb was gone, and 
they had swallowed all the lemonade, and 
giggled and gossiped with everyone else, and 
thanked Mrs. Moppet for the lovely time, 
they all agreed that surprise parties were the 
very nicest kind! 
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THE GIRAFFE 


WHO WENT TO SCHOOL 


by IRMA WILDE 


N A BIG old-fashioned house, two ladies 
had a school where they taught four little 


I 


The ladies’ names were Miss Bee and Miss 


Dee. 


girls. 


Ann, 


The four little girls were Mary, 


Nancy and Pam. 
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They learned how to read and write and 
Sew. 

They learned to sing and dance. 

- They had French lessons too, and were 
taught to say, ‘““Pardonez-moi,” which means 
“Pardon me," and “5/1 vous plait," which 
means “If you please.” 

Everyone thought the children had lovely 
manners. 

Now, down the road from Miss Bee and 
Miss Dee’s school was a small zoo, where 
Alice the tame giraffe lived. Every day she 
would stretch her long neck out as far as it 
would go—which was pretty far—and look 
over to where Mary, Ann, Nancy and Pam 
were playing games and reading books under 
the big trees in the yard. 

“Oh, if I could only go to school, too,” 
sighed Alice. “I would be so good and study 
so hard. Oh, I wish I could go to school!” 

So one day she got up very early, walked 
out the front gate, down the road, and fol- 
lowed Mary, Ann, Nancy and Pam right up 
to the schoolhouse. 

Miss Bee and Miss Dee were rather sur- 
prised, for they had never had a giraffe to 
‘teach before. ; 
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*Please, please, Miss Bee," said Mary and 
Ann. "Please let Alice stay." 

“Please, please, Miss Dee,” said Nancy and 
Pam. “Please let Alice stay." 

So Miss Bee and Miss Dee said they would 
be delighted to have Alice in their school. 

*Now we will all stand up straight and tall 
and sing ‘America,’ " said Miss Bee. 


Alice held her head up high like the chil- 
dren, but —OUCH —it bumped the ceiling! 

“Now we will all sit in a circle and read,” 
said Miss Dee. 

Alice tried and tried, but she simply 
couldn't get comfortable in her little chair. 
And as for reading—well, big as she was, 
Alice just eouldn't learn her A B C's. 

“Perhaps Alice can learn to count,” said 
Miss Bee and Miss Dee hopefully. 

But, no, poor Alice couldn’t remember 
what came after ONE. As for real arithmetic, 
like 2 + 2 and 3 х 3—why, it made her dizzy 
just to think about it. 

“Never mind, Alice,” Mary, Ann, Nancy 
and Pam comforted her. “We are going out- 
side to play games now, and we're sure you'll 

do that beautifully." : 
.. Qut Alice tramped on Miss Bee’s toe when 
she tried to play I-Put-My-Left-Foot-Out. 

And when they played London Bridge, 
Alice got her long neck all tangled up and 
upset the little girls. 

“We are so sorry," said Miss Bee and Miss 
Dee, "but Alice will have to go back to her 
own home at the zoo." 

“Then she won't be here tomorrow for May 
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Day and dance around the Maypole with us,” 
cried Mary, Ann, Nancy and Pam. “Oh, dear, 
oh, dear!" Everyone was sad. Alice was the 
saddest of all as she went home to the zoo. · 

Big tears fell down her cheeks the next day 
when she stretched her neck out and saw the 
ehildren gathered around the Maypole. They 
looked lovely and she wanted so much to be 
with them instead of just looking on. 

Suddenly a little breeze started to blow, 
and it blew and blew and blew itself into a 
great big wind. 

It blew the four little girls’ hair ribbons 
and sashes. And it blew Miss Bee’s frilly 
blouse. And it blew Miss Dee’s ruffies on her 
skirt. 

Worst of all, it blew the Maypole right out 
of the ground, up into the air, and out of 
sight over the treetops. 

Miss Bee grabbed Mary and Ann, and Miss 
Dee snatched Nancy and Pam just in time 
to keep them from blowing away too. 

So the wind went away with the Maypole. 
What a dreadful thing to happen! Who ever 
heard of a May Day without a Maypole? And 
what in the world were they to do? Miss Bee 
was distressed, and Miss Dee was distracted, 
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and Mary, Ann, Nancy and Pam were so dis- 
appointed that they cried. 

But Alice had been watching everything 
right from the zoo. *I wonder," thought 
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Alice. “Could I help? I wonder—maybe I 
could! I wonder—yes, ГЇЇ do it!” 

She raced down the road. She ran into the 
garden. 

*Quick," said Alice to Miss Dee, "get more 
flowers." 

“Quick, quick,” said Alice to Miss Bee, 
“себ more ribbons." 

“Quick, quick, quick,” said Alice to the 
children. “Fasten them on my head. J will be 
your Maypole!” 

So Mary, Ann, Nancy and Pam danced 
around Alice and sang their May Day songs. 

They sang and sang, and danced and 
danced, and it was the best May Day that 
Mary, Ann, Nancy and Pam ever had. | 

“And Alice is the best Maypole we have 
ever had,” Miss Bee and Miss Dee agreed. 

“Even if Alice can’t read and count and 
play games, she ean be the most beautiful 
Maypole in the world," said Mary, Ann, 
Nancy and Pam. 

This made Alice very, very happy. She 
thought it was the very best thing anyone 
had ever said about her, and after this won- 
derful day she knew she would always be 
happy in her home at the zoo. 
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FURRY, WHO WASN'T PURRY 


by LAURON EDWARDS 


JE ERY was a soft gray kitten. He lived 
on a pink blanket in the warm, sunny 

kitchen. 

With Furry lived Snow-White Kitten, 
Calico Kitten and Mommy Tiger Cat. 

And all of the kittens were purry but one. 
That one was Furry. 
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When Mommy Tiger washed Snow-White, 
the kitten purred all bubbly. When Calico 
Kitten drank Mommy Tiger's warm milk, he 
purred with a low gurgle Mommy Tiger 
eould purr so loudly that the sound of it could 
_ put the kittens to sleep in no time at all. 

But poor Furry didn't have a purr at all. 
He thought it must be lost and so he decided 
to look for it. 

Furry wobbled across the pink blanket and 
stepped out onto the linoleum. 

Brrrr! It was cold. 

Oooops! It was slippery. 


Halfway across the kitchen, Furry stopped | 


and listened. He blinked his just-opened eyes. 
He heard a purr coming from inside the big 
white box by the stove. He wobbled around 
and around the box, trying to find a way to 
let out the purr. 

Suddenly, the white door of the refrigera- 
tor swung open. Cold air drifted out over 
Furry. Inside, he saw round, red apples, 
brown chicken, and creamy-white milk, but 
no purr. 

The kitten had only icord the hum of the 
refrigerator making coolness. 

Carefully, Furry made his way across the 
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kitchen and onto the soft carpet in the living 
room. He tried to run, but his feet got all 
tangled up and he fell on his tender nose. 

He was about to ery when he heard another 
purr. 

It was a mighty purr—one so loud that any 
kitten would be proud to own it. 

Maybe it was his. 

Furry scrambled around the corner of the 


_ Sofa. A wind began to blow. It almost swept 


the kitten off his feet and his fur stood up on 
end. 


.. The seared kitten crouched under the sofa 


and shivered as the vacuum cleaner buzzed 
_ around him and then went into the bedroom, 
taking the wind and angry purr with it. 

Furry sighed. He might as well give up 
and go back home. 

He walked and wobbled this way and that, 
but he couldn't find the cool linoleum, or his 
pink blanket or Mommy Tiger's rough wet 
tongue. 

He tumbled through a strange door and 
found himself on the sunny porch. There 
were lots of purrs and hums there. 

A bee buzzed by. A hummingbird hummed 
his wings as he took sweetness from a pink 
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flower. The motor of the bread truck sitting 
at the curb ran softly. But none of these were 
Furry's purr. 

Then, away up in the blue sky, Furry heard 
another sound. He stretched over the edge of 
the porch to look up. He s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d 
farther—and off the porch went Furry, down 
into the prickly grass below. Furry meowed 
Softly. It was only an airplane flying high 
above the green trees. 

Just then, someone came running up the 
walk and scooped Furry into the air. 

“How did you get way out here?” said 
Donny Boy as he cuddled Furry in his arm. | 

Furry felt a rub behind his ears. 

He felt a scratching along his back. 

Furry felt a tickle in his throat. 

He heard a funny little noise. 

It was a purr. 

FURRY WAS PURRY! His purr had been 
inside of him all the time. 

Donny Boy put Furry on his pink blanket 
in the sunny-warm kitchen. Mommy Tiger 
licked his nose. He drank her warm milk and 
his purr grew louder and louder. 

It was the finest purr he had ever heard 
and he was so very proud of himself. 
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GRUMBLE STREET 


by BERTHA C. ANDERSON 


RUMBLE STREET was full of holes 
and humps. The houses along it were 
dingy. Once it had been called Sunnyside 
Place. But the people who lived there 
grumbled and complained, until everyone 
spoke of it as Grumble Street. 
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One day Terry and his folks moved into a 
little house down the street. 

Terry’s father said, “Our house needs 
paint. Terry, please run to the store and ask 
the price of white paint." 

“Yes, Father,” Terry said cheerfully. 

As Terry skipped along he came to a yard 
overgrown with weeds. A little girl pushed the 
. weeds angrily, peering under them. There 
were tear stains on her cheeks and a pout on 
her lips. 

“What is the matter?” Terry smiled and 
leaned on the rickety gate. 

Sue frowned at him. “I lost the pretty ball 
Aunty gave me.” 

“ТТІ help you find it," said Terry. Going 
inside the untidy yard he soon found the ball. 

*[ have no one to play with," Sue 
grumbled, as she took the ball. 

“ГІ play, but first I must go to the store 
for my father. When I come back I'll help you 
clear away the weeds so your ball will not get 
lost again." 

«Г go along," said Sue. 

Skipping beside Terry, Sue soon bounced a. · 
smile into her face. 

Down the street they found Grandpa Tate, 
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holding his broken сапе and complaining to 
himself. He scowled at them. 

“Did you break your cane, Sir?" asked © 
Terry politely. 

“Yes, just when I wanted to take a walk, ie 
the old man snapped. 

“TIl be your сапе. Lean on my shoulder,” 
Terry said with a chuckle. 

“Too young,” mumbled Grandpa Tate. But 
he put a hand on Terry’s strong shoulder and 
hobbled along beside them. 

Just before they came to the store they saw 
a truck with one wheel down in a deep mud- 
hole. The driver stood scowling fiercely at the 
street. 

“Stuck in the mud?” inquired Grandpa 
Tate. 

“Yes, Pm stuck in the mud! This is. the 
worst street I ever lived on,” the grumpy 
man said. 

“РІ ask the storekeeper to help push the 
truck out." And Terry ran into the store. 

The storekeeper found fault; his helper 
whined. But they followed Terry to the 
street and together they pushed the truck 
when the driver started the motor. The truck 
jumped right out of the rut. 
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“Terrible street," complained the grouchy 
storekeeper. 

“Now that we all live here, couldn’t we 
make it better?" Terry inquired, looking 
from one frowning face to another. “My — 
father would help.” 


The storekeeper scratched his head. His 
helper batted his eyes. The truck driver lifted 
his eyebrows. Then they all allowed that they 
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had never thought of it in that way at all. 

Terry and Sue followed the storekeeper 
back into the store. 

“My father would like to know the price of 
white paint,” said Terry. 

“Have no white paint. No one uses paint on 
this street,” the storekeeper growled. 

Terry grinned at him. “Maybe they would 
if they could buy it.” 

The storekeeper scratched his head again. 
“Could be so. Never thought of that. Maybe 

ТП order some.” 

Terry and Sue walked home with Gan 
Tate. Then they went to tell Terry’s father 
about the paint. 

When Terry and Sue had cleared away 
the weeds, Sue’s father mended the fence and 
the gate. All up and down the street neigh- 
bors began to make their homes neater. They 
smiled and called back and forth while they 
worked. And the storekeeper could hardly 
keep enough paint on hand. 

When summer came, flowers were bloom- 
ing beside the cheerful-looking houses. Now, 
when asked where they live, people say, 
“Sunnyside Place.” And not once does any- 
one think of it as Grumble Street. 
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MY SHADOW 


by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


I have a little shadow that goes in and out 
with me, : 

And what ean be the use of him is more than 
I can see. 

He is very, very like me from the heels up to 
the head; 

And I see him jump before me, when I jump 
into my bed. 
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The funniest thing about him is the way he 
likes to grow— 

Not at all like proper children, which is al- 
ways very slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller like an 
india-rubber ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little that there's 
none of him at all. 


He hasn't got a notion of how children ought 
to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in every sort 
of way. 

He stays so close beside me, he's a coward 
you can see; 

Га think shame to stick to nursie as that 
shadow sticks to me! 


One morning, very early, before the sun was 
up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every 
buttercup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant 
sleepyhead, 

Had stayed at home behind me and was fast 
asleep in bed. 
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MRS. PETER PIG 


ON CE upon a time there lived some busy, 
peace-loving friends іп a little barnyard : 
town. 

There was Mrs. Pecky the Hen, Cock-A-Doo 
the Rooster, Moo the Cow, Cutie the Kitten, 
and Gray the Squirrel. 

In this same little barnyard town there 
also lived a little pig, whom everybody called 
Mrs. Peter. - | 
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Now Mrs. Peter was a lazy little pig. Al- 
though her breakfast dishes were not 
washed, her beds were not made and her 
washing was not even started, she decided 
early one Monday morning to take a walk 
and visit all of her friends in the barnyard 
town. 

All dressed in her nicest clothes, she 
started out to visit. 

She had not gone very far when she met 
Mrs. Pecky the Hen. She was hanging out 
her wash. 

“Oh, good morning, Mrs. Pec said 
‘Mrs. Peter. “It’s too bad you have to work 
so hard this nice bright sunny day. Can’t 
you come and take a walk with me? You can 
do your washing some other nice sunny day.” 

“Oh, no!” said Mrs. Pecky. “I cannot take 
awalk until all my washing is done. Besides, 
it might rain tomorrow, you know. Don’t you 
just love to see a nice line full of clean clothes 
blowing in the breeze?” | 

“No, indeed,” smiled Mrs. Peter. “I’m not 
the least bit interested. Besides, I haven't 
the time." And with that she quickly turned 
&nd walked away. 

She had not gone very far, however, 
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before she met Cock-A-Doo the Rooster. He 
was very busy mowing his lawn. 

*Oh, good morning, Cock-A-Doo," said 
Mrs. Peter. *It's too bad you have to work 
this nice sunny day. Wouldn't you like to 
come and take a walk with me? You can mow 
your lawn tomorrow, you know.” 

“Oh, no!” said Cock-A-Doo. “I cannot take 
a walk with you until my lawn is all mowed. 
You see, it might rain tomorrow. Besides, I 
do like to see a nice tidy, well-kept lawn, don’t 
you?” 

Mrs. Peter shrugged her shoulders and 
laughed. “I really don't have time to mow my 
lawn. Besides, it’s such hard work.” And off 
she went. 

As she turned the corner of the barnyard 
town, she saw Moo the Cow, resting in the 
grass and chewing her cud. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Peter, half aloud, “I 
know now who will take a nice stroll with me. 
Good morning, Moo. Isn’t it a nice sunny 
day? You seem to have nothing at all to do. 
Come along with me and take a nice walk.” 

*Humph! Nothing to do, did I hear you 
say? Well, I am indeed very busy right now, 
for if all of the children are to have nice rich 
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milk tomorrow, I must rest here in peace and 
quiet while I chew my cud. Don't you have 
any shopping to do or any cakes or bread to 
bake?" 

“Oh, no!" said Mrs. Peter. “I don’t have 
time to shop and it's too hot to bake today." 
And off she went down the road. 
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When Mrs. Peter asked Cutie the Kitten to 
walk with her, Cutie replied, “I have a dozen 
little mittens to wash and tomorrow it may 
rain all day long." 

Now Mrs. Peter was feeling sad. There was 
only one more neighbor left. Surely, Gray the 
Squirrel would take a walk with her. Just 
then she looked up and saw Gray dashing 
across the road. His cheeks were filled with 
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acorns, and he was very busy gathering in 
his winter food supply. 

*Won't you take a walk with me?" asked 
Mrs. Peter sadly. 

22 “Oh, no,” said Gray. “If I do not store away 
‘my acorns now, my family will have nothing 
to eat next winter.” 

Mrs. Peter frowned. She was really very 
sad now, for Gray had not even waited for 
her reply. 

Everybody in the barnyard town was too 
busy to take a walk. Mrs. Pecky the Hen was 
washing; Cock-A-Doo the Rooster was mow- 
ing his lawn; Moo the Cow was chewing her 
cud; Cutie the Kitten was washing mittens, 
and Gray the Squirrel was gathering acorns 
for his family. 

It wasn’t much fun taking a walk alone. 
So Mrs. Peter returned home. She put on her 
white apron and started to work. 

She washed her dishes, ironed her clothes, 
shopped and baked. That evening she was 
tired, but very happy. 

As she sat down to rest, she called all of her 
little piggies around her. “It must be true,” 
she whispered, “that busy people are always 
the happiest people." 
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THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT 


This is the house that Jack built. 


This is the malt | 
That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 
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This is the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the maiden all forlorn, 
That milked the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, 
That worried the cat, 
That killed the rat, | 
That ate the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built. 
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This is the man all tattered and torn, 

That kissed the maiden all forlorn, 

That milked the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the priest all shaven and shorn, 
That married the man all tattered and torn, 
That kissed the maiden all forlorn, 
That milked the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, 
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That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the cock that crowed in the morn, 
That waked the priest all shaven and shorn, 
That married the man all tattered and torn, 
That kissed the maiden all forlorn, 

That milked the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the farmer sowing his corn, 
That kept the cock that crowed in the morn, 
That waked the priest all shaven and shorn, 
That married the man all tattered and torn, 
That kissed the maiden all forlorn, 
That milked the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, 
That worried the cat, 
That killed the rat, 
That ate the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built. 
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THE OWL AND THE PUSSYCAT 


by EDWARD LEAR 


"T SE OWL and the Pussycat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat; 
They took some honey, and plenty of money 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 
The Owl looked up to the stars above, 
And sang to a small guitar, 
“O lovely Pussy, О Pussy my love, 
What a beautiful Pussy you are, 
You are, 
You are! 
What a beautiful Pussy you are!" 
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. Pussy said to the Owl, “You elegant fowl, 
How charmingly sweet you sing! 
Oh! let us be married, too long we have tar- 
ried: 
But what shall we do for a ring?” 
They sailed away, for a year and a day, 
To the land where the bong-tree grows, 
And there in a wood a Piggy-wig stood, 
With a ring at the end of his nose, 
His nose, 
His nose, 
With a ring at the end of his nose. 


“Dear Pig, are you willing to sell for one 
shilling 
Your ring?" Said the Piggy, *I will." 
So they took it away, and were married next 
day 
By the turkey who lives on the hill. 
They dined on mince and slices of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon; 
And hand in hand, on the edge of the sand, 
They danced by the light of the moon, 
The moon, 
The moon, 
They danced by the light of the moon. 
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MRS. KRAUS FINDS A HOUSE 


by CATHERINE WOOLLEY 


RS. KRAUS had lived in her house for 
ages and ages. 

One day Mrs. Kraus said, “I’m tired of my 
house. It is too old. It is too big for just me. 
It has too many eupboards to clean. The gar- 
den is much too much work. And that apple 
tree gives too much shade." 

Mrs. Kraus said, “I would like to move.” 

She put on her hat and went to see a man 
who sold houses for people. She said, “Please 


. sell my house. Please show me a new house | 


that I can buy." 
The man said, “О.К.” 
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Mrs. Kraus was happy because she was 
going to move. 

The man took Mrs. Kraus in his ear, up one 
Street and down another street. He stopped 
in front of a house. 

He said, *How's this?” 

Mrs. Kraus said, “We-el. This is a pretty 
house. But it looks so small that I do not think 
I would fit inside. Have you got a bigger 
house?” 

The man said, “Sure.” 

They gotin the car. They went up one street 
and down another street to another house. 

The man said, “How about this?” 

Mrs. Kraus said, “We-el. This is big 
enough. But it hasn’t any cupboards. Where 
would I put my best plates with the pretty 
pink rosebuds on them? I would have to give 
my pretty pink plates away!" 

She began to feel bad about giving her 
plates away. 

She said, “Have you got a big enough 
house that has a few cupboards?” 

The man said, “Sure.” 

He took Mrs. Kraus in his car to see an- 
other house. | 

Mrs. Kraus said, “This house is plenty big 
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- and it has enough eupboards. But it is so 
shiny new that I am afraid I would fall on my 
nose on this shiny new floor. I am too old for à 
shiny new house. Haven't you got a big 
enough house, that has a few cupboards for 
my rosebud plates, and that isn't quite so 
new?" | 

The man said maybe he had. 

They went around to see it. 

Mrs. Kraus said sadly, “I did want to plant 
a few flowers. But there isn't a place to plant 
them around this house!" 

The man said well, they could look some 
more. He took her to see another house. 

Mrs. Kraus said, *It is big enough. It has 
cupboards for my rosebud plates. It isn't too 
new and shiny. It has a place to plant 
a few flowers. But it looks so hot and glarey 
without a bit of shade!" 

She felt like erying because she couldn't 
find a house that was just right. She said, 
*Haven't you got any other houses for me to 
See?" 

The man said, *I have one more house for 
sale. It is big enough. It has a great many 
cupboards. It isn't one bit shiny or new. It has 
a garden, and a tree for shade." 
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Mrs. Kraus said, “Well, for mercy sake, it 
sounds just right. Why don't you show me 
that house?" 

The man said, *I will." 

He took Mrs. Kraus in his ear down one 
Street and up another street. He stopped in 
front of a house. 

Mrs. Kraus looked. 

It was her very own house! And it looked 
mighty good! 

Mrs. Kraus said, *I never knew I had such 
alovely house! I think I will stay right here!" 

She went in and put the kettle on for 
supper. And she sang all the songs she knew, 
because she was so glad to be home! 
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BOSSY 


by G. A. COOKE 


HERE was once a little red and white calf 
named Bossy, who lived with her mother 
in the pasture behind Farmer Todd's big 
white barn. Bossy belonged to Paul and 
Peggy, who were Farmer Todd's children. 
Often Bossy strayed away and was unable 
-~ to find her way home. The children decided to 
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get Bossy a bell so that when she strayed the 
sound of the bell would lead them to her. 

So they bought a shiny little bell and hung 
it from her collar. They called it her Tinkle 
Bell. 

_At first Bossy liked her little bell, for it was 
bright and shiny and tinkled merrily when- 
ever she moved her head a little bit. 

But the other little cows made fun of her. 
They laughed at her bell. “Only baby calves 
wear bells," they told her. 

Now Bossy didn't like to be laughed at, so 
she decided to lose her bell. She strayed far, 
far off into the pasture and at last she found 
what she wanted—a low slat in the fence. She 
slipped her collar over the slat and pulled and 
pulled until it slipped off her head. There 
hung the collar with the bell on it. 

But when she looked around she found she 
had strayed so far she had lost her way! And 
now there was no Tinkle Bell to help the que : 
dren find her. 

Peggy and Paul had a hard time finding 
Bossy that day, but finally they heard her 
erying and followed the sound. My, but Bossy 
was glad to see them! 

‘We love you, little Bossy,” they told her as 
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they put the collar back on her neck, “but if 
you ever lose your bell again you will be pun- - 
ished.” 

Bossy gave her bell a happy little tinkle; 
this meant that she would try to be good. 

The next day Bossy was playing a game 
she had made up. She pretended the children 
were calling her, and—lippity-split!—she 
dashed about in search of them. 

Suddenly she stopped and shook her head. 
There was no longer any tinkle-tinkle sound! 
She had lost her bell again! She still had her 
collar, but the brush had torn her Tinkle 
Bell away. 

My, but Bossy was frightened! Peggy and 
Paul would surely punish her. Up and down, 
and in and out of briar patches she scam- 
pered, looking for her Tinkle Bell. There was 
no trace of it anywhere. 

Poor, tired and frightened Bossy! She lay 
down in the shade of a tree. She did not know 
what to do next. 

Soon she heard a tinkle-tinkle sound com- 
ing toward her. "Someone has found my 
bell," she cried happily. 

Down the path came Willie Lamb, and on 
his neck was a Tinkle Bell. 
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"Oh," cried Bossy, “you have found my 
© bell and have come to return it. You're so 
kind." 
“Oh, no!" eried Willie Lamb. “This is my 
very own bell. See, it has my initials on it." 
Bossy looked closely. Willie Lamb had told 
the truth. This was not Bossy's bell. 
"Goodness me!" sighed Bossy as she sat 
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down to think. *Now what am I to do? I shall 
surely be punished." | 

At last Bossy had an idea. “Let me wear 
your bell, Willie,” she cried, “апа then I shall 
not be punished." 

“Oh, по!” cried Willie Lamb. “You cannot 
have my bell. For then my mother would pun- 
ish me, instead," and with a hop and a skip 
Willie hurried away. 

Bossy wandered slowly down the path. 
There she met Boodle, the children’s little 
black-and-white dog. | 

“Oh, please help me, Boodle,” begged 
Bossy. “I have lost my Tinkle Bell and can’t 
find it.” 

“Perhaps I can help you,” barked Boodle. 
“When I was getting a drink at the spring I 
saw a very shiny thing flashing under the 
water. Perhaps it was your Tinkle Bell.” 

So Bossy hurried down to the spring and 
waded into the clear water until it was almost 
up to her shoulders. 

My, but it was cold! But she did so want to 
find her Tinkle Bell. 

She saw the bright shiny object and moved 
it with her foot. But it was only a metal drink- 
ing cup that someone had dropped into the 
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water. Poor Bossy! She was very sad ав she 
started out again. 

Just then, along came Freddy Fox. He was 
not allowed to be in the pasture, for some- 
times he ate Farmer Todd’s chickens when he 
was hungry, but this morning he had stolen 
in. 

“Good morning, Bossy,” said Freddy po- 
litely. “Have you seen any chickens? I have 
not had my lunch.” 

“It’s wicked to eat our chickens,” scolded 
Bossy. “Besides, I am too busy to bother with 
you, for I have lost my bell.” 

“Then I am the one to find it for you,” said 
sly old Freddy. “But first you must do some- 
thing for me.” 

“What ean I do?” asked Bossy. 

. Freddy grinned slyly. “You can chase one 
of the plumpest hens to me. When I have 
eaten her I will find your Tinkle Bell for you.” 

Bossy became very angry. “Go away, 
Freddy Fox, or I will call Boodle.” Freddy 
was afraid of Boodle, so away he ran and had 
no chicken that day. | 

Bossy went slowly back through the big 
meadow and there she found a stranger, a 
little red deer. 
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“Who are you, little stranger?" Bossy 

asked kindly. “Surely you don't belong to 
Farmer Todd, or I would have seen you be- 
fore." 
“Т am Dolly Doe,” said the little deer, “апа 
I live with my mother far off in the hills. I 
came to eat the tender grass that grows in 
the meadow, and it does taste so good.” 


“Kat as much as you like," Bossy invited 
her. “Only, when you are finished, will you 
help me look for my Tinkle Bell? If I don't 
find it, I will be punished." 

*Run away with me to the hills," said 
Dolly Doe. “Then you won't be punished. No 
one will make you wear a bell, and there are 
no fences to keep you in." 

“But I like living here with my mother and 
cousin ealves, and I wouldn't dream of leav- 
ing Peggy and Paul," answered Bossy. 

“How wise you are, Bossy,” said the little 
deer. “We are always happiest where we 
really belong." 

And with that, Dolly jumped over the pas- 
ture fence and sped away to join her mother 
in the far-distant hills. 

On a branch above Bossy's head, someone 
softly called, *Chitter-chatter, chitter-chat- 
ter." 

Bossy looked up, and saw Sammy Squirrel. 

*Bossy has lost her Tinkle Bell! Bossy has 
lost her Tinkle Bell!” chattered Sammy 
saucily. “Anyhow, it was a silly old bell— 
really a silly old, silly old bell!” 

*But I liked my bell" replied Bossy. 
*Please, won't you help me find it, Sammy?" 
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“Т eould-tell you where it is," teased the 
squirrel, *but I won't, I won't." 

“Oh, Sammy, please tell me," begged 
Bossy. 

But Sammy just sat in his tree and chat- 
tered. 

Bossy turned and ran, but when she 
stopped for breath, there sat Sammy on a 
limb right over her head. 

*You are a very saucy squirrel," scolded 
Bossy. 

"Im so saucy, saucy, saucy," chattered 
Sammy, “but I only wanted to play." 

“Help me find my bell, and I will play with 
you," said Bossy. 

Sammy chattered with glee, for he dearly 
loved to play. 

“Maggie Magpie has your bell," Sammy 
said. "She found it under a bush and carried 
it to her nest in the trees." | 

“Thank you," said Bossy. “I will play with 
you all day tomorrow." 

“Bossy will play with Saucy Sammy,” 
chuckled the happy little squirrel and off he 
sped through the trees, never stopping his 
chatter. 

Bossy ran very quickly to where Maggie 
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Magpie had her nest. “Maggie Magpie!” she 
called. “Do you have my bell?" 

Maggie raised her head just an inch above 
the top of the nest. “Ork, ork, ork!” she 
yawned sleepily. “Go away, you silly calf. I 
am taking my nap.” 

“But I must have my Tinkle Bell," Bossy 
told her, “and I know that. you have it. 
Sammy Squirrel told me you found it. If I 
don’t have my bell, I shall surely be pun- 
ished.” 

Maggie hopped out onto a limb. “Ork!” she 
scolded. “I found it lying under a bush, so 
that makes it mine." 

“But it’s my very own Tinkle Bell that 
Peggy and Paul gave me,” cried Bossy. 

“If you want it so very much,” screamed 
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Maggie, “уол! just have to climb my tree for 
it." She knew very well that Bossy couldn't. 

Poor Bossy was almost in tears. 

Then she saw Sammy Squirrel leaping 
playfully in the treetops. 

‘Sammy!” Bossy called at the top of her 
voice. “Maggie Magpie has my Tinkle Bell 
and won't give it to me.” 

Sammy Squirrel ran up the tree. Onto the 
top of Maggie Magnpie's tree he hopped. An- 
other hop and he was right in her nest. And 
there was the bell. 

“You’re a wicked, saucy squirrel," cried 
Maggie Magpie. 

“You're a thief, thief, thief! !” chattered 
Sammy. “And Bossy is my friend.” 

Sammy took the Tinkle Bell in his strong 
little teeth, hopped out of the nest, ran down 
the tree and over to Bossy. My, but Bossy was 
happy! 


“You’re saucy, Sammy,” said Bossy, “but ' 


you’re sueh a good friend! And tomorrow 
we'll play together the whole long day." 
And Sammy Squirrel was happy, too. 
Bossy trotted homeward, and every time 
She moved her head her bell made a com- 
forting little tinkle. 
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THE NONSENSE ALPHABET 


by EDWARD LEAR 


A was once an apple-pie, 
Pidy, 
Widy, 
Tidy, 
Pidy, 
Nice insidy, 
Apple-pie! 


B was once a little bear, 
Beary, 
Wary, 
Hairy, 
Beary, 

Taky cary, 
Little bear! 


C was once a little cake, 
Caky, 
Baky, 
Maky, 
Caky, 
Таку саку, 
Little саке! 


Nursy dolly, 
Little doll! 
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E was once a little eel, 
Eely, 
Weely, 
Peely, 
Eely, 
Twirly, tweely, 
Little eel! 


Е was once a little fish, 
Fishy, 
Wishy, 
Squishy, 
Fishy, 
In a dishy, 
Little fish! 
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G was once a little goose, 
Goosy, 
Moosy, 
Boosey, 
Goosey, 

Waddly-woosy, 
. Little goose! 


H was once a little hen, 

Henny, 
Chenny, 
Tenny, 
Henny. 

Eggsy-any, 

Little hen? 
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Toa once a bottle of ink, 
Inky, 
Dinky, 
Thinky, 
Inky, 

- Blacky minky, 

Bottle of ink! 


Jammy, 


Jammy, 
Sweety, swammy, 
Jar of jam! 
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K was once a little kite, 
Kity, 
Whity, 
Flighty, 
Kity, 
Out of sighty, 
Little kite! 


Larky, 
In the parky, 
Little lark! 
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M was once a little mouse, 
Mousy, 
Bousy, 
Sousy, 
Mousy, 
In the housy, 
Little mouse! 


N was once a little needle, 

Needly, 
Tweedly, 
Threedly, 
Needly, 

Wisky, wheedly, 

Little needle! 
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O was once a little owl, 
Owly, 
Prowly, 
Howly, 
Owly, 

Browny fowly, 

Little owl! 


p was once a little pump, 
Pumpy, 
Slumpy, 
Flumpy, 
Pumpy, 
Dumpy, thumpy, 
Little pump! 
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Q was once a little quail, 
Quaily, 
Faily, 
Daily, 
Quaily, 
Stumpy-taily, 
Little quail! 


R was once a little rose, 
Rosy, 
Posy, 
Nosy, 
_ Rosy, 
Blows-y, grows-y, 
Little rose! 
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S was once a little shrimp 
Shrimpy, 
Nimpy, 
Flimpy, 
Shrimpy. 

Jumpy, jimpy, 
Little shrimp! 


T was once a little thrush, 
Thrushy, 
Hushy, 
Bushy, 
Thrushy, 
Flitty, flushy, 
Little thrush! 
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U was once a little urn, 
Urny, 
Burny, 
Turny, 
Urny, 
Bubbly, burny, 
Little urn! 


V was once a little vine, 
Viny, 
Winy, 
Twiny, 
Viny, 
Twisty-twiny, 
Little vine! 
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WV was once a whale, 


Whaly, 

Sealy, 

Shaly, 

Whaly, 
Tumbly-taily, 
Mighty whale! 


X was once a great king 
Xerxes, 
Xerxy, 
Perxy, 
Turxy, 
Xerxy, 
Linxy, lurxy, 
Great King Xerxes! 
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а once a little yew, 


Yewdy, 
Fewdy, N А 
Crudy, e 
. Yewdy, | / Р | 
Growdy, grewdy \ T 
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Z was once a piece of zinc, 

Tinky, 
Winky, 
Blinky, 
Tinky, 

Tinkly, minky, 

Piece of zine! 
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BIG BEAR AND LITTLE BEAR 


NCE UPON a time there was a Great Big 

Bear and a Little Tiny Bear. The Great 

Big Bear said to the Little Tiny Bear, “I’m 
going to eat you all up." 

“Nee-no, nee-no, please don't do that," 
said Little Tiny Bear, very politely, “and I'll 
make you some porridge.” 
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“All right, but you must hurry up and 
make it in a jiffy, then," said Great Big Bear. 

So Little Tiny Bear went out, and he 
walked and walked and walked and walked. 
He got some sand, and some sawdust, and 
some stones, and he mixed them all up with 
some very nice hot water, and put it all in a 
thimble. 

Then he took a little stick and another 
little stick, and made a fire, and he boiled it 
up and made some porridge. 

But Great Big Bear said; “That is not what 
I call porridge! I’m going to eat you all up." 

*Nee-no, nee-no, please don't do that," 
said Little Tiny Bear, very politely, “and I'll 
make you some wonderful porridge.” 

*Well, hurry up and make it in half a jiffy, 
then," said Great Big Bear. 

So Little Tiny Bear went out, and he 
walked and walked and walked and walked, 
and he got some grass and some seaweed and 
some soap, and mixed it all up with some very 
nice cold water. 

Then he took a stiek and another little 
stick, and he made a fire, and he boiled it up 
inashell and made some wonderful porridge. 

But Great Big Bear said, “Huh, that’s not 
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what I call porridge! I'm going to eat you all 
up." 

"Nee-no, nee-no, please don't do that," 
said Little Tiny Bear, very politely, “and I'll 
make you some really-truly wonderful por- 
ridge." 

“Well, hurry up and do it this very minute, 
then," said Great Big Bear. 

So Little Tiny Bear went out, and he 
walked and walked and walked and walked, 
and he got some molasses, and some honey, 
and some taffy-that-sticks-to-your-teeth, and 
some very red raspberry jam. 

Then he took a stick and another little 
Stick, and he made a fire, and he put it all into 
a great big bowl, and boiled it up, and made 
some really-truly wonderful porridge. 

“Ah,” said Great Big Bear, “now that’s 
what I eall porridge!” 

And he gobbled it all up, every bit of it! 


HOW THE CLOWN GOT 


HIS SMILE 
by MARCIA MARTIN 


РЕ: was once а clown named Bosco, 

who was different from all the other 

clowns in the circus. The puffy orange wig on 

his head was like the wigs of all the other 

clowns. The thick black eyebrows that danced 
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across his forehead were like the eyebrows of 
all the other clowns. The bright blue spots on | 
his cheeks were like the spots on the cheeks 
of all the other clowns. But there was one 
thing that made him very different. 

All the other clowns had cherry-red lips 
that curled up in broad grins, and they were 
always chuckling or roaring with laughter. 
But Bosco had lips that were painted blue, 
and they curved way down, almost to his chin, 
and he had the saddest look you ever saw. He 
never, never laughed. 

His clothes were sad, too. His pants were 
torn and baggy. His coat was full of patches, 
and much too big for him. His shoes, which 
were tremendous, flapped out in front of him 
when he walked, and they were so old that 
one of his toes stuek right out of the top. 

The sad clown did tricks, of course, as 
every good clown does, but his tricks made 
him even sadder. 

As soon as the show began, Bosco would 
walk around the sawdust ring with a tre- 
mendous wooden hammer. Suddenly he 
would stop, take a peanut out of his pocket, 
and put it on the post near the seats, where all 
the children could watch him. Holding the 
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peanut very tightly between his fingers, 
Boseo would swing his tremendous mallet— 
once—twice—and down—right on his FIN- 
GERS! Wham! Then he would jump right up 
in the air, holding his fingers and pretending 
that he had been terribly hurt. All the chil- 
dren would howl with laughter, because they, 
knew that he wasn't really hurt at all. But he 
did look so funny, with his sad mouth droop- 
ing lower and lower. 

Then he would run away just as fast as his 
big shoes would let him—flippity-flop, flip- 
pity-flop. Before you knew it, he had tripped 
and fallen head over heels. 

He would sit there on the ground, looking 
at the people in the stands with the saddest 
expression, as though he were just about to 
ery. The children would scream with laugh- 
ter, because they knew he was only pretend- 
ing that he had tripped. 

Before long, the sad clown would get up 
and wander over to the main ring to watch | 
the seals bouncing gaily colored balls in the 
air. Suddenly, just as Bosco turned his head 
to look at something else, one of the seals 
would throw the ball at him and hit him right 
on the HEAD. Bosco’s sad blue lips would 
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eurl down and down, and he would sit on the 
ground and rub his eyes. But all the children 
would laugh and laugh, because they knew 
he was only pretending. 

After this, the elephants would parade and 
the sad clown would flip-flop along after 
them. Suddenly a friendly elephant would 
turn and pick up the clown on its trunk. Up, 
up in the air he would go, and the higher he 
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went, the higher his eyebrows would arch, 
and the sadder he looked. When he was up so 
high that it looked as though he were almost 
touching the top of the big tent, the elephant 
would quickly lower his trunk, and the clown 
would find himself sliding down at a tre- 
mendous speed. He would hit the ground with 
a terrific thud. 

There Bosco would sit, his eyebrows way 
up and his lips way down, as sad as he could 
be. But the children would hold their sides 
with laughter, because they knew he was only 
pretending. 

One day, when the circus was playing in a 
little town, the sad clown came out with his 
tremendous mallet and his tiny peanut. 
Everyone laughed when the mallet came 
down on his fingers—everyone, that is, ex- 


cept a little girl with pigtails. She turned to. 


her mother and cried, “Oh, the poor clown! 
Wasn't that too bad?” | 
When the sad clown walked away and 
tripped over his big shoes, everyone laughed 
again—except the same little girl. Big tears 
filled her eyes and began to roll down her 
cheeks. “Oh, that poor, poor clown!” she 
sobbed, over and over. 
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When Bosco saw the little girl, his eye- 
brows went up even farther on his forehead. 
He was used to being sad himself, but he cer- 
tainly wasn't used to making the children 
sad too. Why, they always thought he was the 
funniest thing in the whole circus! 

So he tried even harder to make the little 
girl laugh. When he went over to watch the 
seals, he waved straight at the little girl. Just 
as he waved a second time, a big red ball hit 
him right on the head and knocked him down. 
Everyone laughed again, but the little girl 
with the pigtails cried louder and louder. 

The sad clown tried all his old tricks, and 
he even tried some new ones. But sliding | 
down the elephant’s trunk didn’t help, and 
wiggling his big toe that stuck through his 
shoe didn’t help, and even putting his hands 
through his ragged clothes and getting all 
mixed up in them didn’t help. 

The little girl just cried longer and louder. 
Everyone was looking at her. After all, chil- 
dren are not supposed to cry when they come 
to the circus. 

Suddenly the sad clown stopped. He mo- 
tioned to everyone to stop laughing, and then 
he quickly flip-flopped out of the tent. People 
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looked at one another in amazement. The 

tightrope walkers came down from their 

ropes. The man who was ready to be shot out 
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of a cannon peeked out of it. Even the man 

standing on one finger, on a ball resting on a 

stick resting on a chair resting on a table 

turned himself right side up. Everyone 

. waited for the sad clown. There wasn't a 
sound in the entire cireus tent, except for the 
sobs of the little girl. 

In a minute the sad clown was back, with 
the collar of his big, ragged coat turned up 
high around his face. He ran up to the little 
girl and stopped right in front of her. Then he 
picked her up in his arms and told her to turn 
down the collar of his coat. When she did, the 
sad clown and the sad little girl looked at 
each other. And then they both started to 
laugh. They laughed so hard that everyone 
else laughed too. 

The clown had rubbed off the dark 
blue lips that curled down almost to his chin, 
and he was wearing the brightest, reddest 
lips, and the biggest, broadest grin that ever 
a clown had worn. Instead of being the sad- 
dest-looking clown, he was the happiest-look- 
ing clown in the circus. 

_ And he had a whole new bag of happy 
tricks to make the children laugh. E 
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THE SQUIRREL 


Whisky, frisky, 
Hippity hop, 
Up he goes 

To the tree top! 


Whirly, twirly, 
Round and round, 
Down he scampers 
To the ground. 


Furly, curly, 
What a tail! 
Tall as a feather, 
Broad as asail! | 


Where’s his supper? 
In the shell. 
Snappity, crackity, 
Out it fell. 
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AN OPEN SECRET 


Pussy Willow had a secret 
That the snowdrops whispered her, 
And she purred it to the south wind, 
While it stroked her velvet fur; 
And the south wind hummed it softly 
To the busy honey bees, 
And they buzzed it to the blossoms 
On the scarlet maple trees. 


And these dropped it to the wood brooks 
Brimming full of melted snow, 
And the brooks told Robin Redbreast 
As he chattered to and fro; 
Little Robin could not keep it, 
So he sang it loud and clear 
To the sleepy hills and meadows, 
“Wake up! Cheer up! Spring is here!” 
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BRAVE MR. DALY 


by MARGARET C. FARQUHAR 


R. DALY was a fire chief. He lived with 
the other firemen in a red brick бге 
station. 

One morning, slip, slide, down the slippery 
pole eame Mr. Daly. It was a holiday and all 
the firemen were going to be in a parade. The 
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men polished their trucks until they shone 
like mirrors. Then they drove them out onto 
the street. 

The people who were lined up at the curb 
applauded and waved their hats as the pa- 
rade passed by. They followed the procession 
to a park at the end of the town. Here they 
gathered to listen to the speeches. 

“And now we will hear from our brave fire 
chief, Mr. Daly, the Mayor announced. 
Again the people applauded as Mr. Daly 
stood on the platform. 

“We should all be very proud,” said Mr. 
. Daly. “There has never been a fire in this 
town. It is better to prevent a fire than to put 
one out.” 

But at the end of this speech, a man named 
Mr. Cole called out, “How do we know you 
are so brave, Mr. Daly? All you have to do is 
polish trucks and drive them up and down 
the streets. You don’t earn the money we pay 
you.” 

At these words, some of the other people 
looked at each other and said, “It’s true that 
Mr. Daly and his firemen do not have to work 
very hard.” 

When Mr. Daly heard these words, he felt 
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sad. He knew that it was better to prevent 
fires than to put them out, but he did not like 
to have the townspeople think he was good 
for nothing but polishing engines. 

The very next day, when Mr. Daly was 
sitting in front of the fire station with some 
of his firemen friends, Dong ! Dong ! went the 
fire alarm. Mr. Daly jumped to his feet, 
shouting, “Come on, men! There's a fire!" 

The firemen leaped to their feet, rushing 
around to put on rubber coats and helmets. 
The fire chief climbed into his special car and 
led the way. Lickety-cut, they went up the 
Street to find the fire. 

Whang, whang, whirrrr! 

The people rushed from their houses to 
see where the fire was. 

Just then a little boy strolled out of his 
house. He said, “Why are you getting out 
your hooks and ladders, Fire Chief? Where 

. is the fire?” 

“Where is the fire?” puffed Mr. Daly. 
“Don’t you see those sparks coming out of 
your chimney? But don’t worry, little boy— 
we'll put them out!” 

Instead of being frightened, the little boy 

' laughed. “That’s nothing at all" he said. 
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“Our roof is made of asbestos and cannot 
catch fire." 

So, after making quite certain that the 
house was safe, Mr. Daly and his men drove 
back to the station. 

The next day, while Mr. Daly and his men 
were playing a game of dominoes, the alarm 
sounded again—this time louder and longer 
than before. 
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Ding! Ding! Ding! Dong! Dong! Dong! 

In à moment, the firemen were on their 
trucks, shooting down the street, through 
red lights and green, past the stores and by 
the sehool where all the children were look- 
ing out of windows. 

*Slow up, men," ealled Mr. Daly, as they 
eame to a house where smoke was pouring 
out of the window. : 

Running to the door of the house, the fire 
chief called inside, “Here is your fire depart- 
ment! Anyone upstairs had better climb 
down the ladder!" 

*Hoity toity," said an old woman, coming 
to the door. “Don’t you bring your hose and 
ladders into my house. I only burned a cake . 
and the smoke is coming from the oven. I can 
take care of that myself, if you will kindly 
get out of the way.” 

So Mr. Daly and his men went back to the 
fire station. But even though there were no 
fires to put out, the firemen never stopped 
polishing their trucks and every day they 
had a practice drill. 

“We must always be prepared,” said Mr. 
Daly. 

One night, when the firemen had gone to 
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bed, they were awakened by the alarm. In 
an instant, those firemen were out of bed, . 
down the slippery pole and onto their trucks, 
whizzing down the street. 

This time the people paid no attention. 
“There go those firemen again," they said, 
turning over in their beds. “Now they are 
having a drill at night!” 

But soon the whole sky was lighted by a 
- blaze and the air was filled with smoke. Out 
of the houses poured the people, running 
toward the fire. 

“It’s Mr. Cole's house!" they called to each 
other. ^Nothing ean save it now!" 

It would have frightened anyone to see 
that blazing house, but Mr. Daly did not let 
anyone know how really frightened he felt. 

First he ealled to Mr. Cole, who was lean- 
ing out of an upstairs window. “Jump into 
our net, and tell all your family to jump." 

Plunk, plunk, plunk, plunk, went Mr. Cole, 
his wife and two children as they landed in 
the firemen's net. 

*Oh, my house!" gasped Mr. Cole when he 
had caught his breath. “My beautiful house! 
You must save it for me!" 

But Mr. Daly was already climbing his 
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longest ladder right up to the roof of Mr. 
Cole’s house. 

“Well,” said the people. “You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, Mr. Cole. The fire chief 
has already saved you and all your family, 
and now he is risking his own life to save 
your house. No one else in this town ever 
had a fire. We are always careful.” 

Whish! went the water against the flames. 
But so much of the roof had burned that it 
~ Started to collapse. 

“Look out, Chief!" called the firemen. 
“You’d better jump!” 

Even while they were speaking, the roof 
had fallen and Mr. Daly was left clinging to 
a chimney. 

Crack, crash! 

Whish! went the water again, this time 
into the attic. 

“Тв it out yet, Chief?" called the firemen. 

Mr. Daly was so weak from breathing 
smoke and trying to hang on to the chimney 
that he could only shake his head and gasp, 
“No!” 

The people were stamping their feet and 
shouting, “Hurry! Save Mr. Daly!” 

Just when the chief thought he couldn’t 
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hold on to the chimney a second longer, he 
looked down and saw that the last of the fire 
was out. Letting go, he dropped and bounced 
into the net which the firemen were holding. 

As soon as Mr. Daly had stepped onto the 
ground, the Mayor shook his hand and said, 
*Well done, Fire Chief. We're proud of you." 

But Mr. Daly took out his handkerchief 
and wiped his sooty face, saying, “It is better 
to prevent fires than to put them out." 

Then the Mayor, Mr. Cole, and all the 
townspeople nodded their heads and said, 
*Mr. Daly is as wise as he is brave. Hurrah 
for Mr. Daly!" 
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200: READ-ALOUD KINDERGARTEN STORIES 


2002 READ-ALOUD NURSERY TALES 

2003 ‘THE READ-ALOUD MOTHER GOOSE 

2004 READ-ALOUD PUPPY STORIES 

2005 READ-ALOUD TRAIN STORIES . 

2006 READ-ALOUD Fairy TALES 

2007 CAPTAIN KANGAROO STORIES То READ ALOUD 

2008 . READ-ALOUD PETER RABBIT STORIES 

2009 FAVORITE Fairy TALES To READ ALOUD 

2010 READ-ALOUD RoMPER Room STORIES 

2011 FAVORITE Poems To READ ALOUD 

2012 READ-ALOUD Funny STORIES 

2013 ANIMAL STORIES To READ ALOUD 

2014 READ-ALOUD STORIES ABOUT CHILDREN IN OTHER LANDS 
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2038 Тик Wizard Or Oz To Reap ALOUD 

2039 STORIES ABOUT AMERICA То READ ALOUD 

2040 ALICE IN WONDERLAND То READ ALOUD 

2041 Кіттем Амр Car Stories To Reap ALOUD 

2042 Воввѕеү Twins STORIES То READ ALOUD 

2043  Jusr So Sronizs To READ ALOUD 

2044 200 Best-Lovep Poems To ReaD ALOUD 

2045 FRIENDLY ANIMAL STORIES To READ ALOUD 

2046 STORIES ABOUT GIANTS, WITCHES AND DRAGONS To READ ALOUD 
2047 PRINCE AND PRINCESS STORIES To READ ALOUD 

2048 Barsiz’s ADVENTURES То READ ALOUD 

2049  READ-ALoup Five LITTLE Peppers AND How THEY GREW 


2050 STORIES ABOUT ABRAHAM LINCOLN To READ ALOUD 
2051 READ-ALOUD STORYTIME 
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